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historical commentary elaborate. The specimens were found in the 
Mississippi valley, some others in Pennsylvania. 

The paper entitled ' ' The reminiscences of General Isaac Jones Wistar 
U. S. A." (pp. 117-156), read by General C. B. Dougherty, is of 
general interest. The most valuable portions of this sketch are those 
dealing with his life in the west, particularly in California during the 
early days of the gold discoveries. In this connection there are nu- 
merous quotations from a diary kept by the general at the time. 

The publication of original material includes the journal of B. B. 
Reath of a visit to Wilkes-Barre in the year 1840 (pp. 157-172). For 
the most part this journal is of merely local interest. The references 
to the roads and railways in the vicinity will, however, prove of some 
value to students of transportation. The publication of "The parish 
register of St. Stephen's Protestant Episcopal church, Wilkes-Barre 
Pa., 1839-1866" (pp. 191-211), brings to a close that record of con- 
firmations and burials. There are two newspaper articles of local in- 
terest, one on the first anniversary of the society (pp. 173-184), and one 
on the Wyoming valley in 1859 (pp. 185-190). 

The society has issued a well printed volume and deserves credit for 
its energy and intelligence in the collection of books and archaeological 
remains. It is to be regretted, however, that its publishing committee 
has not devoted the funds at its disposal to the publication of more 
local historical material. Less than one-fourth of the volume is given 
over to papers or records relating directly to the Wyoming valley. 

J. F. W. 

California: the name. By Ruth Putnam, with the collaboration of 
Herbert I. Priestly, Ph.D., assistant professor of history, University 
of California. [University of California publications in history, 
volume 4, number 4, p. 293-365] (Berkeley: University of California 
press, 1917. 72 p. $.50) 
Miss Putnam goes directly to the heart of her subject by accepting 
the theory of Edward Everett Hale, supported by Dr. George Davidson, 
that the source of the word "California" is to be found in the romance, 
Las Sergas de Esplandian, or the fifth book of Amadis de Oaula. After 
summarizing the part of the romance which deals with the legendary 
California and the Amazons, Miss Putnam shows that this story was so 
widely known that one need feel no surprise on hearing that Spaniards 
in the new world were familiar with it. Definite mentions of the name 
' ' California, " as it appears in the writings of the Spanish explorers and 
their official chroniclers, as well as in Hakluyt's and Ramusio's collec- 
tions of voyages, are discussed. 
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Miss Putnam's conclusion is that in 1542 a Spaniard, Juan Paez, 
wrote down California as the name for the peninsula, but he did not 
give it as a newly-bestowed term. Who first applied the name is yet 
unrevealed. By 1600 it was generally used for the peninsula, and from 
here it gradually traveled northward to cover in time the two Cali- 
fornias. 

With praiseworthy consideration for the reader, Miss Putnam has 
relegated all surmises as to the etymology of the word "California" to 
one appendix; and an investigation of the authorship, land of origin, 
and basis sources of Amadis de Gaula to another. The monograph is 
prefaced by a map. 

Everett S. Brown 

Development of the British West Indies, 1700-1763. By Frank Wesley 
Pitman, Ph.D., instructor in history, Sheffield scientific school, Yale 
university. (New Haven: Yale university press, London: Hum- 
phrey Milford, Oxford university press, 1917, 495 p. $2.50 net) 

This book is a worthy product of the historical laboratory of Yale 
university, where a notable group of scholars has done epochal work 
in the field of colonial history. It is only within recent years that the 
West Indies have been subjected to serious and systematic inquiry and 
that their position in the current of world history has begun to be 
made clear. The average reader is still prone to think of them, to 
paraphrase Trollope, as a Niggery-Hispano- Anglo-Franco- Yankee-Doodle 
sort of place. 

The book before us represents a distinct and notable step towards 
placing the economic history of the British West Indies upon a solid 
footing. Quite ignoring all romance, the author has set about to ascer- 
tain from original sources how men really lived, moved, and had their 
being in that land of buccaneers and buried treasure, of hurricanes and 
earthquakes, of alternating famine and prosperity. So thoroughly was 
the life of the eighteenth century West Indian bound up with the pro- 
duction and distribution of sugar, that the present volume might fairly 
be described as a history of sugar in the British West Indies from 1700 
to 1763. Sugar was the pivotal industry in Caribbean lands. To culti- 
vate the fields of cane, negro slaves were brought from the Guinea coast 
of Africa in innumerable slave ships manned by sailors representing 
all the nations of western Europe. The civil government was adjusted 
to the needs of a community that was nine-tenths black. A society built 
upon this single industry was peculiarly dependent upon the outside 
world. The planting population came to look to ships that hailed from 
Providence, Boston, New York, and Philadelphia for lumber and staves, 



